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Such are the works which treat of the bibliography of the Antilles as a whole. 
There are many others which treat of each one of the Antilles especially. In 
addition, a considerable number of monographs have appeared which treat of 
certain matters of each one of these countries. To mention all of these would 
make this work interminable, for more than one hundred could be enumerated 
of Cuba alone. 

Consequently I shall limit myself to noting a few of the most important of 
those works published in each island. 

[For this list, see ante, p. 327.1 

Prom the above list, one may deduce that Cuba has already almost completed 
its bibliography. That of Puerto Rico is only about half complete As for Santo 
Domingo it would be fitting if one of its sons would devote himself to giving us 
full information of its bibliography. 

Carlos M. Tbbllbs. 



COLOMBIAN LITERATURE 1 

An important New York paper in its review of Mr. Isaac Goldberg's 
recently published book entitled Studies in Spanish American Liter- 
ature, 2 declares that the lack of knowledge in the United States concern- 
ing South American literature is deplorable. Ask any reader, it con- 
tinues, what he knows of the literature of our southern neighbors, and 
the reply will be that he hardly supposes they have a literature of 
their own. On the other hand, what do we South Americans know of 
the literature of the North? To be sure, we honor the names of Poe, 
Whitman, Longfellow, but if questioned, as to a knowledge of present- 
day authors, the reply would hardly be more complimentary. In fact, 
our impression from actual observation of North American life is that 
every one is too much pre-occupied with business to think of literature. 
Hence, arises the prevailing conception of South America as a land 
whose only source of interest is its mine fields. Neither of these replies 
is entirely true, and therefore a serious effort should be made on both 
sides, while opportunity is knocking at our doors, to spread a mutual 
knowledge of what each continent has done and is doing in the world 
of letters, and thus accomplish an intellectual work of importance. 

1 Lecture delivered in Spanish at Columbia University, New York, March 6, 
1920, before the American Association of Teachers of Spanish. The translation 
into English was made by Senorita Dora Gomes Casseres, a Colombian living in 
New York. 

2 New York, Brentano's, [°1920]. See a review of this work in this Review, 
May, 1920, p. 199. 
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On reviewing the situation, it is encouraging to find that there are 
certain intellectual groups in the United States seriously occupied in 
making Hispanic-American literature known, and in teaching our lan- 
guage, actual proof of which we have in the work of the widely known 
Association of Teachers of Spanish, whom I now have the honor of 
addressing. 

In Colombia little is known as yet of this enterprise, owing to the 
difference in language and the difficulty of geographical position, as 
well as to the comparatively recent publication of certain works on 
the subject. Mr. A. Coester is the author of The Literary History of 
Spanish America, 3 a work which covers the literature of the periods 
of the Conquest, Colonial occupation, and Independence, as well as 
that of each separate republic of South America. Prof. J. D. M. Ford 
of Harvard University published a work last year entitled Main Currents 
of Spanish Literature,* which describes the high achievements of literary 
efforts in the South. Mr. Goldberg's work appears last, a study of 
our present-day literature, unknown as yet in the United States if we 
except a few English translations of such representative works of a 
past period as the Colombian novel, Maria, 5 which has won great popu- 
larity. 

The Hispanic Society of America has just published a small Spanish 
Anthology 6 which contains English translations of some of the greatest 
gems of Spanish and South American poetry, revealing at the same time 
the names of those who have thus interpreted Colombian classics and 
the "leaders" of the Colombian modernist movement. There we shall 
find the verses of Rafael Pombo, "Our Madonna at Home", originally 
written in English, and "At Niagara", translated by Mr. Thomas 
Walsh; "On the Lips of the Last of the Incas", by Mr. Coester, who 
styles its author, J. E. Caro, "the Puritan of South American literature" ; 
"Spain and America" by R. Carrasquilla, translated by Roderick Gill; 
"Eyes" and "The Generalife" by Gomez Restrepo, translated by 
Mr. Walsh. Here too we shall enjoy in the language of Byron the 
poems of Silva, "Nocturne", a fine example of the modernist, "A Poem", 
and "the Serenade"; as well as "Turris Eburnea" and other works by 
Guillermo Valencia, also translated by Mr. Walsh. The poems of 
Julio F16rez and Luis C. Lopez are also represented in this anthology. 

If through this medium our verse is to become known abroad, we 
have reason to cherish the same hopes for our prose, seeing that a 

3 New York, The Macmillan Co., 1916. 

4 New York, Henry Holt & Co., 1919. 
6 By Jorge Isaacs. 

6 Edited by Thomas Walsh. 
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recent translation has appeared of the Colombian novel, Pax, by Lo- 
renzo Marroquin, a work truly representative of our literature and our 
local life, this being the first of a contemplated series of English trans- 
lations of works of this type. This movement will undoubtedly so 
develop as to enable us, on the other hand, to study, through Spanish 
translations, the poets and authors of North America and the work done 
by the Universities and the Hispanic Society, all of which will be an 
immense contribution to the cause of culture and to the objects of the 
Pan American Union. 

The traditional intellectual culture of Colombia has been synthesised 
in the name given to Bogota — "the Athens of South America" — for 
its culture, according to Men^ndez y Pelayo, is "as ancient as the Con- 
quest, itself"; and in spite of the various influences of French, English, 
and German literature, that of Colombia has preserved a peculiarly 
national form and sentiment, born of its atmosphere, its natural re- 
sources, and its history, no less than from the deep roots planted as 
a rich inheritance by the mother country, Spain, it being an admitted 
fact that intellectual independence in Colombia was never accom- 
plished. Not Silva himself, who produced some of the most advanced 
examples of modern thought, has been able to depart from Spanish 
tradition, nor have P6rez Triana and other representatives of Euro- 
pean culture in Colombia, though they have indeed strengthened our 
position in the modern trend of literature. 

The appearance of distinguished authors in New Granada dating 
as far back as the Conquest, started the work of gradually molding 
the civic character of the nation, which continued to grow under the 
influence of the universities and through the study of natural science 
and jurisdiction during the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. Don 
Juan Valera who in his famous Cartas Americanos wrote about Colom- 
bian literature so as to give an idea, as he expressed it, "of what that 
nation is and of the importance and significance of its intellectual life", 
says: "Ever since the New Kingdom of Granada fell under Christian 
and Spanish influence, poets and historians have abounded. . . 
Colombian literature is a part of Spanish literature and will continue so 
to be as long as Colombia remains what it is". 

Not less than the above factors have the beauty and exuberance of 
its tropical vegetation contributed to this aspect of Colombian letters. 
The Conquest, involving as it did an immense struggle, produced no 
literary effort worthy of mention. The conquerors, as Jules Super- 
veille says, stood amazed at the country's native wealth, and remained 
equally spellbound at the spectacle of a sunset on the banks of the 
Magdalena. But while the conditions of life gradually grew easier, 
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not only in Nature did Colombian poets find inspiration for beautiful 
song, but in the haunting sadness of those early colonial cities, their 
customs and their patriarchal mode of existence. This superiority of 
Colombian literature, recognized as early as the eighteenth century 
by Humboldt and other European authorities, has continued undi- 
minished throughout the nineteenth and twentieth centuries. Me- 
nendez y Pelayo has said: "No one can be offended by the statement of 
a truth so wellknown, namely, that Colombian literature at the present 
day excels in quality, if not in quantity, that of every other country of 
the New World." Sr. Valera, after reading the work of the distin- 
guished Argentine, Cane, manifested a desire to know Bogota which, 
he said, was "a democratic Republic possessed of an extraordinary 
facility for verse, . .its poetry is aristocratic, cultured and ornate"; 
and again, referring to the location of that city, he thus compares it 
to another in Greek mythology: "Similarly, on learning of the tre- 
mendous obstacles to be overcome before reaching Bogota, and of the 
subsequent pleasure and delight afforded by the life of Bogota, I recalled 
the ancient Greek fable about the country of the Hyperboreans which 
was only accessible by traversing distant snow-clad mountains, ex- 
ceedingly perilous and quite beyond the reach of human abodes of any 
kind. Once past the barbarity and horror of these mountains, how- 
ever, the traveler found himself amid an excellent community, a priv- 
ileged people favored of the god Apollo, where hardly a native but sang 
and played delightfully on the lyre, where beautiful women danced 
and sang with equal ease and elegance, and all hearts were captivated 
by their genius and grace." 

Ruben Dario too, to quote an impartial observer, has sung our coun- 
try's praises in a masterly sonnet: 

Colombia es una tierra de leones: 
El esplendor del cielo es su oriflama; 
Tiene un grito perenne, el Tequendama, 
Y un Olimpo divino, sus canciones. 7 

Referring to Bogota in another study which best displays the original, 
florid style of this master of modernism, he says, "it is a city long famous 
for its pursuit of intellectual culture; a city, as it were, both Greek and 
Latin, which, in spite of its constant touch with the world's progress, 
has always gloried in a gallant show of past deeds of chivalry and ancient 
manners; worldly-wise yet ingenuous, sparkling with the cordial graces 
of a colonial age; versed in the grammar of its language, and endowed 

7 Colombia is a land of lions; the splendor of the sky is its banner; the Tequen- 
dama holds a roar eternal, and its songs an Olympus divine. 
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with the lyric gift, abounding in parchments of the illustrious sons of 
India, and in learned lawyers and scholars sheltered in their distant 
midland nook whence never a glimpse of the ocean's blue is to be had 
. . . . " The marvellous tide of civilization approaches Bogota 
nearer each clay from Atlantic and Pacific shores, but its fundamental 
features remain such as Darfo in his masterly lines has pictured that 
city, and may they never be effaced. 

Other impartial criticisms from distinguished English writers such 
as Cunningham Grahame, etc., might now be quoted, but lest your 
attention be wearied, I shall only recall that of one of the most discussed 
of South American writers among North American critics, viz. Sr. 
Blanco Fombona, the Venezuelan, who in one of his most recent works 
declares that "no country of the South American continent can justly 
dispute the intellectual supremacy of Colombia". The most learned 
among recent American writers and critics — Mr. Coester, Mr. Ford, 
and Mr. Goldberg — are agreed in this opinion, that Mexico, Colombia 
and Peru are in the vanguard of South American intellectuality. 

You will realize from what I have said, ladies and gentlemen of the 
American Association of Teachers of Spanish, that the study of a lit- 
erature such as Colombia's is no easy task and it has already been done 
so admirably by various erudite Spaniards and learned Colombians 
and other Americans, that all I need to do on this occasion is to review 
the general outlines of our subject, without invading the field of other 
scientific investigations which have been and still are being carried oh 
in our country by experts specially appointed in each department. 

The renaissance period of the Spanish Peninsula was just beginning 
toward the end of the sixteenth century, the names of Calder6n, Lope, 
Cervantes, and Quevedo being still unknown, when the firstfruits of our 
literature began to appear in the then recently discovered New Kingdom 
of Granada. It would seem that the conquering cavaliers were only 
waiting to throw off the helmets and swords of their military trappings 
to pick up the pen and lay the foundations of an enterprise which was 
destined to a long and glorious career. Unusually striking and inter- 
esting is the figure of the founder of Santa Fe de Bogota, Don Gonzalo 
Jimenez de Quesada, a soldier and scholar, true type of the Castilian 
nobility, author of "Compendio historial de la conquista del Nuevo Reino" 
and "Coleccidn de sermones", works which unfortunately have been 
lost and which he wrote during moments of ease from his expeditions. 
The heroic deeds of that time found their Homer in another discoverer 
who at the end of the sixteenth century wrote "with the rustic majesty 
of the primitive poets", the longest poem of the Spanish language, 
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namely Don Juan de Castellanos, a priest of that noble and loyal city 
called Santiago de Tunja. His works include "Elegias de los varones 
ilustres de Indias" and "Historia del Nuevo Reino de Granada", 
which won him a place among Spanish classic writers. This "garru- 
lous old man", as Menendez y Pelayo calls him, used to gather around 
him in Tunja a small group of contemporary poets, a practice then 
common throughout the Viceroyalty among the poet-loving sons of 
New Granada. 

Towards 1554 the government at Madrid established in its new 
dominions a system of public instruction, founded seats of learning in 
the convents and village schools for the Indians, as well as colleges 
and universities in various important cities. At Santa F6, the capital, 
the college of El Rosario, holding privileges equal to those at Sala- 
manca, and that of San Bartolome - have always remained the center 
and cradle of patriotism and Colombian learning. 

With this advantage the seventeenth century, though presenting 
little poetry that was not affected by the Gongorism of the period, pro- 
duced various notable writers and historians whose works are of recog- 
nized importance :— Piedrahita, Padre Sim6n, Oviedo, Rodriguez 
Fresle, Zamora; and grammarians such as Lugo, Dadey, Veraix, besides 
several religious chroniclers. Later came Alvarez de Velasco and the 
poet, Velez Ladron de Guevara, both of high standing. 

Towards 1690 appeared by order of her confessors, and written from 
her convent cell, "in the dignified prose of the sixteenth century" 
the "Vida" and "Sentimentos espirituales" of Madre Castillo, a rival 
of the Doctora of Avila, who without the literary defects of her time, 
has left us an immortal treasure in her beautiful writings. Her prose 
was limpid and eloquent, and her poetry, though less remarkable, was 
full of inspiration. Behold a sample of her verse: 

El habla delicada 
Del amante que estimo 
Miel y leche destila 
Entre rosas y lirios. 

Su meliflua palabra 
Corta como rocio 
Y en ella florece 
El corazon marchito. 8 

8 The tender speech of the lover I esteem as honey and milk distilled amid 
roses and lilies; 

Its mellifluous word falls like the dew, and in it blossoms the withered heart. 
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At the beginning of the eighteenth century appeared D. Francisco 
Alvarez de Velasco y Zorrilla, a Bogota poet, who was perhaps the only 
representative of poetic culture at that period when, as in Europe, a 
scientific rather than a literary movement was sweeping all over New 
Granada, "which seemed to place it at a single bound at the head of 
all the other American countries, not excluding Mexico". This period 
during the second half of the eighteenth century was known in Colombia 
as that of the Botanical Expedition, an Institution founded in 1782 by 
the Archbishop Viceroy, Caballero y Gongora, by order of the govern- 
ment at Madrid. It was this movement which marked the true begin- 
ning of that intellectual life which produced a brilliant array of natural- 
ists and writers, geographers and botanical reaearchers headed by D. 
Jose Celestino Mutis, the director of the Expedition, "a giant in 
science and virtue", to quote Caldas, whose name shines forth bril- 
liantly in the annals of Colombian science, liberty, and martyrdom. 

Inseparable from the record of that period is the figure of Baron 
Humboldt at Sante Fe in the year 1802, whose interest in the scientific 
movement in the New Kingdom led him to seek pel-mission of the Royal 
Crown to go to visit its vast dominions. Great was the surprise of 
the German sage to find in that corner of the Andes an intellectual 
center of such perfection, and greater still his appreciation of Caldas, 
who was then revealing his creative genius in Popayan. At the same 
period D. Jorge Tadeo Lozano, marquis of San Jorge, wrote among 
other things La fauna cundinamarqueza; and various other writers pub- 
lished scientific memoirs in the Semanario of Caldas, whose scientific 
fame was closely seconded by such men as D. Francisco A. Zea, subse- 
quently Vice-President of Colombia; D. Camilo Torres, the Demos- 
thenes of New Granada; and D. Antonio Narifio, the forerunner, as it 
were, of the whole scientific movement. 

These men of genius in their sublime endeavor brought forth scien- 
tific questions which prove the intellectual temper of the colony to 
have been not, as many have supposed, clouded over by ignorance, 
but decidedly scientific, a characteristic which was stimulated by the 
universities as far as the resources of the times permitted. By far the 
most illustrious of these men was Caldas, "the ever regrettable victim 
of the ignorant ferocity of a soldier to whom in an evil hour Spain 
entrusted the pacification of its overseas colonies", to quote the author 
of Heterodoxos Espanoles, 9 who also opined that "that country owes 

9 M. Men<§ndez Pelayo. 
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to Caldas a monument in expiation". In him we have combined the 
geographer, botanist, astronomer, and physicist; explorer also he was, 
and director of the observatory of Santa Fe, dean and director of the 
Semanario, a publication including pages "worthy of Buff on, Chavanis 
or Humboldt". As a republican he gave distinguished service to the 
cause of independence, and was shot on October 29th, 1816, a day on 
which, as the historian, Acosta, has fitly expressed it, "tropical nature 
veiled herself with a funeral robe". 

Similar to the fashion then prevailing in France and Spain, towards 
1800 literary circles called "Tertulias" became popular at Santa Fe, 
the most notable being that of Dona Manuela Santamaria de Man- 
rfque, called "Buen Gusto", whither flocked during the evening the 
literary youth of Santa Fe. A number of distinguished writers appeared 
at that time, among whom might be mentioned D. Manuel del Socorro 
Rodriguez, librarian and dean of Colombian journalism, editor of Papel 
Periodico de la Ciudad de Santa Fe, an author of various works; and 
D. Francisco Javier Caro, the satirist, father of D. Jose 1 Eusebio, and 
grandfather of D. Miguel Antonio. He wrote stanzas of scathing irony 
against persons of note, and that curious Diario de la Secretaria del 
Virreinato". 

This period also witnessed the rise of the theatre in Bogota, beginning 
with the production of El Zagal, by D. Jose Miguel Montalvo, who 
later became a martyr to the Republic. 

With the approach of the nineteenth century, the colleges and the 
Botanical Expedition began to pour forth numbers of brilliant young 
men destined before long to take their part in the tragic scene of the 
Revolution for Independence which came to interrupt the tranquillity 
of colonial life, and to usher in a period of strife and bloodshed which 
culminated in the final triumph of Boyaca in 1819. During the first 
period of republican life, beginning on July 20th, 1810, known by the 
name of "Patria Boba" (slow country), literary production was 
almost at a standstill; barely a few patriotic hymns were written 
in honor of the conquerors. During the reconquest of 1816, D. Jose 
de Torres y Pena, the realistic writer, wrote a long poem entitled 
"Santa F6 cautiva", which was destined to blacken the republican 
cause even then practically defeated. It seems 'more interesting from 
the historical than from the literary viewpoint, and contains much 
interesting data. With the victory of Boyaca, August 7, 1819, the 
republican system of government became established. Since then Co- 
lombia has led an uninterrupted life of political intensity which, never- 
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theless, has not interfered with its intellectual development, seeing 
that many of the leaders of its political conflicts, who have also held 
the presidential chair, have been poets and writers. 

The intellectual movement during a century of independent life 
may be thus divided: the first period, which produced only three 
notable poets, for the true songsters of those glorious days were 
the Venezuelan, Bello, and the Ecuadorian, Olmedo; then with the 
rise of the Grand Republic of 1831, came the beginning of the Romantic 
period, lasting through two generations and destined to a long career; 
and lastly, the. reaction, bringing in the realistic school with its two 
aspects of festive verse and sketches of national customs. Between 
the years 1870 to 1890 a group of notable poets appeared, and the 
Academy of Language associated with that of Spain, launched forth 
its glorious work over the continent, the fruits of which were shown in 
those two brilliant representatives of the Spanish tongue, Caro and 
Cuervo. About 1886 arose another generation of poets educated in 
the ruling tastes of the Peninsula, already tending toward that modern- 
ism which was to appear with the twentieth century. The remaining 
part of the present century calls attention to two important phases of 
literature: the poetic, already so deeply rooted; and the historic, with 
its modern methods of research and impartial criticism, the old prej- 
udices against Spain, for the most part ill-founded, having now worn 
away, giving place in the new light of experience to a new estimate of 
the glories of the fatherland without, however, forgetting those points 
that a distributive justice would still retain. 

Three names which New Granada contributed to the poetic litera- 
ture of Greater Colombia were Jos6 Maria Salazar, Fernandez Madrid, 
and Vargas Tejada. Salazar's earliest efforts appeared towards the 
decline of the colonial period, and in 1804 he wrote the romance entitled, 
El placer publico de la Nueva Granada, in honor of Viceroy Amar. 
He also rendered distinguished service as a diplomat, and sang in poems 
of epic style the "Victoria de Boyacd" and "La Colombiada". In 
Venezuela he wrote biographies of the martyrs of 1816, giving valu- 
able historical data. His work is influenced by the pseudo-classic 
school of the eighteenth century, as seen in his youthful composition, 
"El soliloquio de Aeneas" and "El sacrificio de Idomeneo". 

It fell to the lot of Fernandez Madrid to chant the funeral hymns of 
our country in 1816. His personality has been much discussed, though 
there is no question as to the literary value of his work. He sang with 
exquisite feeling the sentiments of the home, and he proclaimed the 
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glories of Bolivar in a manner which aroused much severe criticism. 
His ode to the Nations of Europe and his poem "La Hamaca" are well 
known, also his two tragedies Atala and Guatimoc. 

Vargas Tejada was among the most celebrated writers of the new 
republic, both for his vast culture and for the passionate devotion of 
a short life to politics, which drew him among the number of conspir- 
ators of 1828. He wrote verses in French and poems of exquisite 
beauty such as "El anochecer". Of his dramatic productions, Las 
Convulsiones was played in Bogota as recently as 1916. Vargas was 
called the Colombian Chenier, and his life ended unhappily by the 
unknown shores of a distant river. "The death of this genius", says 
Sr. Menendez, "marks a pause in the literary history of Colombia". 
However two other names of mark should in justice be mentioned 
namely, D. Andres Marroqum, the festive poet, and Garcia del Rio. 
The latter, according to Sr. G6mez Restrepo, was the "trade d'union" 
between Greater Colombia and New Granada, a man of international 
renown who left an historic record in the impassioned pages of his 
Meditaciones colombianas. 

French influence brought the wave of romanticism to our shores. 
It is difficult to describe in words the significance of Jose Eusebio Caro, 
one of the greatest lyric poets of Spanish America, "whose life and 
works give the most vivid impression of genius." He threw himself 
eagerly into the struggle against materialistic philosophy. His verses, 
though unpolished as to form, are a sublime expression of the brilliant 
inspiration he drew from the universal themes of poetry. His stormy 
but exemplary life gave evidence of civic virtues which made him "a 
greater man than poet". To his lot fell the leadership of the opposi- 
tion against the tyranny of French radicalism introduced into Colombia 
in 1849, in which year he was banished from the country and came to 
the United States whose institutions he admired and eulogized in his 
poem entitled, "La libertad y el socialismo": 

Eso es la libertad : la que he previsto 
Entre los raptos de mi ardiente edad; 
La que en la tierra de Franklyn he visto, 
La que ofrece en sus promesas Cristo; 
Eso es la libertad! 10 

10 That is Liberty : that which I have foreseen in the visions of my ardent youth, 
which I have seen in the land of Franklin, which Christ in his promises offers — 
that is Liberty! 
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Next in order was Julio Arboleda, poet and soldier, a typical cavalier 
of the golden age of Spain, whose turbulent, romantic life found expres- 
sion in poems which, to quote the illustrious critic above named, "bear 
the odor of dust", and "appear rather like the roaring of lions than as 
works of art". Such is the impression given by the poems "Estoy 
en la Carcel", "Escenas democraticas", "El congreso granadino", and 
others. His fragmentary work, "Gonzalo de Oyon" is the finest 
example of South American poetry in epic narrative sytle. 

Master of the classic ode, lyricist and catholic controversialist, a 
delicate singer of the sentiments of village churchyards and colonial 
cities, was D. Jos^ Joaquin Ortiz. In verses worthy of Quintana and 
Querol he sang the glories of Bolivar and Colombia: 

Oh, la bandera de la patria es santa 
Flote en las manos que flotare! 11 

These three greatest figures at the beginning of the romantic period 
were closely followed by D. Jose Maria Samper, one of the most prolific 
writers in South America; D. J. M. Torres Caicedo, of high literary 
standing in Europe; D. Manuel M. Madiedo, author of the poem trans- 
lated and published in English by Agnes Blake Poor, under the title of 
"The Guaili" in a book of Pan-American Poems. 12 Dr. Madiedo also 
wrote various interesting studies in politics and philosophy. 

The middle of the century brought other distinguished representa- 
tives of the same school of literature: Rafael Pombo, Rafael Nunez, 
and Jorge Isaacs, all influenced largely by the English school. Pombo 
was the most complete of the poets of Colombia; his lyric utterances 
were sublime and humorous, mystic and erotic, satirical and descriptive. 
The falls of Niagara inspired him no less than his native falls of Tequen- 
dama, the waters of the Hudson no less than those of the Magdalena 
river, and the artisocratic blondes of Broadway no less than the "fia- 
pangas" of Popayan: 

Napangas que por modelo 

Las quisiera un escultor . . . . 13 

His fables in verse for children are an immortal gift to the mothers of 
Colombia. Other fables he wrote and translations from the ancient 
Latin classics which, in a beautiful and masterly manner, preserve the 

11 O! the flag of my country is sacred, let it float in whose hands it may! 

12 Boston, the Gorham Press, 1918. 

13 Rustic beauties whom for models a sculptor well might wish .... 
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tones of his own magic lyricism. I take particular pleasure in here 
noting that it was in New York towards the year 1859 that Pombo 
spent the most brilliant period of his life, and reached the highest 
flights of his inspiration. It was then he wrote the poem, "A las 
norteamericanas en Broadway", a passionate and at the same time 
humorous tribute to the belles of Broadway: 

Oh! cada hermosa es una amable aut<5crata; 
Ley sus sonrisas, sus palabras ley, 
Y una marcha triunfal entre sus subditos 
Cada excursion por la imperial Broadway. 



Lindas como esos iris, risa falaz del Niagara; 

Vagas como ellos y caprichosas; 

Efimeras como ellos, 

Crueles cual ese abismo de aguas y cadaveres 

Que eriza los cabellos .... 

Y asi atrayentes, vertiginosas. 14 

Unexcelled in philosophic and erotic verse, energetic and sententious 
in style, was Rafael Nunez, a distinguished name associated with the 
most important political and administrative reorganization of Colombia, 
despite the fact that his life was continually tormented by doubt, which 
vented itself in such outbursts as, "Que sais-je?", according to Mr. 
Coester "one of the most skeptical poems that has ever been written": 

Oh confusi6n, Oh caos! Quien pudiera 
Del sol de la verdad la lumbre austera 

Y pura en este limbo hacer brillar! 
De lo cierto y lo incierto, quten un dia, 

Y del bien y del mal, conseguiria 
Los limites fijar! 15 

Jorge Isaacs achieved immortal literary fame with his novel Maria, 
the most popular and charming of South American novels, which has 
been translated into several languages. Not only in prose did his 

14 O! each Beauty is a lovable autocrat: her smiles are the law, her words are 
the law: a triumphal march among her subjects is each excursion through imperial 

Broadway 

Beautiful as those rainbows, laughter false of Niagara; vague and capricious like 
them; like them ephemeral, as cruel as that abyss of waters and dead bodies 
which raise the hair .... fascinating, vertiginous. 

15 O confusion, O chaos! Who shall be able to make the stern, pure light of 
the Sun of Truth shine in this limbo! Of certainty and uncertainty, of good and 
evil, who shall ever fix the limits ! 
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romanticism find expression, but also in beautiful poems of deep senti- 
ment. Worthy of mention among the so-called minor romantic poets 
were German Gutierrez de Pineros, and Ld,zaro M. Perez, and of novel- 
ists of the already decadent school of fiction, Angel M. Galan, whose 
work, El Doctor Temis appeared in 1850. False imitators of Zorilla 
urged on the advance of the realistic school expressed in poems of fes- 
tive verse and sketches of national customs. The earliest representa- 
tive was Gregorio Gutierrez Gonzalez, a poet of ineffable charm, who 
sang of his loves, his griefs, and his patriotic ardor in simple, popular 
verses which recall one's infancy: 

Hoy tambien de ese techo se levanta 
Blanco-azulado el humo del hogar; 
Ya ese fuego lo enciende mano extrana, 
Ya es agena la casa paternal. 



Infancia, juventud, tiempos tranquilos, 

Visiones de placer, suefios de amor, 

Heredad de mis padres, hondo rio, 

Casita blanca . . . . y esperanza, adios! 16 

The Spanish taste for sketches of national customs found fruitful 
ground in Colombia, where a literary center was soon established called, 
"El Mosaico", which published a review of the same name in Bogota 
in 1865. The following are among those who cultivated this delight- 
ful species of literature: Jos6 Maria Vergara y Vergara, who also wrote 
La Historia de la Literatura de la Nueva Granada; Jose Caicedo Rojas, 
the "Mesonero Romanos", of Colombia; and the reincarnation, as it were, 
of the patriarchal period of Santa F6; Juan de Dios Restrepo, pupil 
of Larra, who under the pseudonym of Emiro Kastos wrote one 
of our most prized volumes, Recuerdos y Apuntamientos; Ricardo Silva, 
father of Jose Asunci6n Silva, similar in some respects to Restrepo; 
Jos6 David Guarfn, prominent as a social critic; Eugenio Diaz, author 
of Manuela, an admirable picture of rural life in Colombia; and Manuel 
Pombo, distinguished author of poems, travels, and social anecdotes. 
More renowned even were Jose' Manuel Marroquin, and Ricardo Ca- 
rrasquilla. The work of the former, according to one of hiscritics, "gives 

16 Today too from that roof rises the bluish-white smoke of the hearth-fire; now 
the stranger's hand kindles that fire, now strangers occupy the paternal home, 

Infancy, youth, tranquil days, visions of pleasure, dreams of love, heritage of 
my fathers, deep river, little white house and hope, adieu! 
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the impression of a winter landscape". The latter's contributions to 
festive verse, to the novel, and to valuable works on classic education, 
are enduring; while his conservatism, his gift for oratory, and his famous 
"Sofismos anticat61icos vistos con microscopio," bespeak high merit. 
To this group of writers also belong Joaquin Pablo Posada and C£sar 
Conto, poets both satiric and graceful, the former an improviser, and 
the latter a translator of Byron, and author of Apuntes sobre la lengua 
inglesa. 17 

Previous to the establishment of the Academy of Language mentioned 
above, which marked an event of great significance, many interesting 
works on politics, history, geography, international affairs, legislation, 
and other subjects, had been written by various authors of determined 
and often opposite ideas, whose political and intellectual personality 
appeared to be almost inseparable. Poets too were not lacking at that 
period, but these we must pass over in order to speak of the more recent 
history of the Academy. I have already mentioned it as one of the 
most reputable and scholarly institutions of the Spanish language in 
Colombia. The date of its foundation is one of the greatest in our 
annals, for it has always held, and even today holds highest the banner 
of science and patriotism in Colombia. My study would be incom- 
plete without it, and without the names of those who have honored 
its chairs even in the past: Rufino Jos6 Cuervo, "the most distinguished 
philologist of the Spanish race in the nineteenth century"; Miguel 
Antonio Caro; Rafael Nunez; Sergio Arboleda; Venancio G. Manrfque; 
Liborio Zerda; Rafael Uribe Uribe; Carlos Calder6n; Martinez Silva; 
Ruperto S. Gomez; and others. Its present director, Rafael M. Ca- 
rrasquilla, "la primera ilustraci6n y la primera virtud de Colombia", 
as Sr. Caro describes him; and Marco Fidel Suarez, the distinguished 
grammarian, humanitarian, and scholar who now presides over the 
destinies of the nation; Antonio Gomez Restrepo, renowned critic and 
poet; Hernando Holguin y Caro; Miguel Abadia M6ndez; Jose Joaquin 
Casas; Guillermo Camacho; Ismael E. Arcimegas; Martin Restrepo 
Mejia; Diego R. de Guzman; Emiliano Isaza; and a few others; — these 
constitute our "forty immortals", as they say in France. 

Together with the founding of the Academy arose another center of 
art and poetry, and history and music, directed by Alberto Urdaneta, 
founder of the School of Fine Arts, director in 1887 of the Papel Pe- 
riodico Ilustrado which contains literary masterpieces from the pen of 
notable men whose names are to be found in the Romancero colombiano, 
then published in honor of the great Liberator. 

17 That is, Notes on the English Language. 
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The appearance of La Lira Nueva introduced another generation of 
poets whose work was noticeably influenced by Nunez de Arce and 
Becquer. Two names stand out among its large number of inspired 
contributors, to the latter of whom Mr. Goldberg devotes several pages 
in his Studies in Spanish-American Literature, namely Julio Florez, 
the romantic disciple of Espronceda and Zorrilla, whose verses display 
"all the fire and reflected images of a tropical sun"; and Jose Ascunci6n 
Silva, who "would have disputed with Ruben Darfo the leadership of 
the modernist school of poetry in Spain and South America", if he had 
not at so early an age taken his own life. 

With these illustrious names we now arrive at the height of the mod- 
ernist movement. Toward the close of the past century, French liter- 
ature began to present an aspect of intense and astonishing renovation, 
which soon spread its influence through the writings of the "sad old 
father", Verlaine, and Baudelaire, into the domain of the Castilian 
tongue, where the movement was heralded by Ruben Darfo, and to 
which, as Mr. Coester says, "Colombia had the honor of contributing 
in the person of Jos6 Ascunci6n Silva". Of a refined spirit molded both 
by France and by his own native Bogota, with touches of English and 
North American inspiration, a strong admirer of Poe and Whitman, 
this original and unique singer, simple yet profound, was one of those 
poets whose work continues from day to day to emphasize those par- 
ticular features which have given it a high place in the world of letters 
and art. Silva was born, as Victor M. Londofio says, 

Para Uevar sobre la frente rosas, 
Para besar las frentes de las diosas 
Bajo los sacros p6rticos de Atenas. 18 

The name of Londofio figures among the list of our present-day poets. 
With a particular taste for Greek art and literature, the perfection of his 
few but striking productions has won him a distinguished place among 
contemporary writers, while he has also unquestionably the gifts of a 
critic and a diplomat. Other names are Guillermo Valencia, the 
superb master of verse and lover of Greek tradition; Max Grillo, famous 
for his poems, "En Espiral," "Al Magdalena," etc., his dramas and 
critical and historical studies; Angel M. C6spedes, whose genius and 
style are of the French order, an "enfant prodigue" recognized by 
Rostand; Alfredo G6mez Jaime, whose "Rimas del Tr6pico" and other 

18 To wear roses on his brow, to kiss the brows of goddesses beneath the sacred 
porches of Athens. 
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verses exhibit a quick imagination and fine poetic gifts; Cornelio 
Hispano, historian and critic who wrote "Elegias caucanas"; Ricardo 
Nieto, a singer of the Valle section; Eduardo Castillo, profound 
connoisseur of foreign literature; Martinez Mutis, winner of two prize 
contests at Paris and Madrid; Victor E. Caro, who recalls the glories of 
his ancestors in masterly sonnets; Daniel Arias Argaez, representing the 
culture of Bogota; Rivas Frade, immortalised by his composition, 
"Como se aleja el tren . . . ."; Carlos Villafafie, a chronicler of 
fine equipment; G. Manrique Teran; Samuel Velasquez, poet and 
novelist; and a group of younger men whose faith and enthusiasm are 
already pointing towards a future of glorious days. Critical opinion 
which is closely watching their progress, observes that they show cer- 
tain distinct tendencies without, however, marking a definite path; 
but this apparent contradiction is explained both by the disuse into 
which the so-called "decadent" modernists have fallen, and by our 
present state of civilization which seems, in a diversity of forms, to be 
going through a painful crisis leading towards surprising issues which 
a not too distant future will reveal. Whatever these results may be, 
as Dr. G6mez Restrepo observes, the peculiar features of our Colombian 
poetry are not to be lost in reaching toward the morrow's needs. 

Aside from poetic writers, other forms of literature are represented 
by contemporary authors such as Emilio Cuervo Marquez and Alfredo 
Ramas Urdaneta, novelists and intellectual co-workers; Gustavo and 
Hernando Santos, whose literary reviews and contributions to the 
daily press show a knowledge of foreign literature and art criti- 
cism; Tomas Rueda Vargas, whose book, Sabana de Bogota, has recently 
appeared; and a group of essayists, journalists and other novelists. 
In the theatrical field much fruitful work has been accomplished by the 
"Sociedad de Autores," chief among whom are: Antonio Alvarez 
Lleras, Ricardo Rivas, Miguel S. Valencia, Pedro G6mez Corena, 
and Carlos Castello. 

A few months ago in Bogota occurred the death of a prominent 
person whose name symbolises a significant movement in the field of 
national history. I refer to Dr. Pedro M. Ibanez, permanent secretary 
of the Academy of History, author of Cronicas de Bogota, and one of 
the last representatives of the period of Urdaneta's Papel Periodico 
Ilustrado, a gentle master, with a deep respect for historical truth. I 
take this opportunity to express once more the profound grief his 
death has caused us. 
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History was recorded by the few chroniclers of the Conquest during 
the early colonial period; at the beginning of the Republic, by Jose 
Manuel Restrepo, J. M. Groot, Plaza; "Memoirs" were written by 
distinguished persons such as Santander, Posada Gutierrez, Lopez, 
Obando, and Espinosa, followed by chronicles of lesser importance. 
At that time there prevailed a strong feeling against Spain, since docu- 
mentary evidences were not sought among the archives, and its 
rule in the South was of recent date. Almost all the work of that time, 
though patriotic in spirit, was written with a passion for politics which 
dominated the entire imagination and activities of the time. In 1902, 
the Academy of History was formed, and a few years later debates on 
the same subject took place at the Colegio del Rosario. The directors 
of the Academy are Restrepo Tirado, Diego Mendoza, Eduardo Zuleta, 
Tulio Ospina, Cuervo Marquez, Eduardo Posada, Francisco Jose Urrutia, 
Jose Joaquin Guerra, Gerardo Arrubla, J. D. Monsalve, Adolfo Leon 
Gomez and others who, in encouraging research liberally, continue to 
arouse and win the enthusiastic support of the youthful prize-winners 
of the Rosario contests. Thus throughout the Republic, the Academy, 
far from being considered narrow-minded, is acknowledged as an active, 
progressive center whose doors are open wide to all lovers of history 
irrespective of difference of creed. It will suffice to name from its 
exhaustive list of publications only the most important among them, 
namely: La Biblioteca de Historia nacional, numbering more than twenty 
volumes; the Archivo del General Santander, volumes equalling in pro- 
portions the Memorias de O'Leary; La Conquista y Colonizacidn de 
Colombia, by E. Restrepo Tirado; La Vida de Marquez, by Carlos 
Cuervo Marquez; volumes on bibliography by Eduardo Posada; 
Pdginas de Historia diploma" tica, by Dr. Urrutia; La Vida de Miranda, 
written in English by Professor Robertson of the University of Illinois, 
and translated by Dr. Diego Mendoza, author of La Expedicion Botdnica 
and Memorias de Aquileo Parr a, only the first volume of which has 
thus far been published. El Album de Boyacd by Dr. C. L. Penuela, 
was published last year, and a very vigorous work, Historia Contem- 
pordnea de Colombia, by Gustavo Arboleda, has recently appeared. 
Raimundo Rivas, now president of the Academy, wrote Historia de las 
Relaciones de los Estados Unidos con Colombia, and some brilliant char- 
acter sketches of such persons as Mosquera and Fernandez Madrid, 
and of such romantic figures as Viceroy Solis. His interest in genealog- 
ical research is also shared by Jose Maria Restrepo Saenz who inherited 
from the historian, Restrepo, the gift of accuracy and minuteness of 
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detail in giving personal data; Luis Augusto Cuervo, who published 
the Archivo de D. Rufino Cuervo, and in the style of Lenotre and Mason, 
has written brilliant pages on Bolivar; Fabio Lozano y Lozano, who 
in original, graceful style wrote his valuable work, El Maestro del 
Libertador and various other biographical studies; Roberto Cortazar; 
Alvaro Uricoechea; Gabriel Porras Troconis; B. Matos Hurtado; 
Arturo Quijano; E. Otero D'Acosta; and others — all engrossed in 
unearthing relics of the past and renewing the glories of our country, 
with the motto of the Academy ever before them: Veritas ante omnia. 
Ruben Dario in his charming, flowery language bequeathed us this 
phrase: "Colombia is the land of verses and of emeralds." We pray 
the muses that the serene fountains of Colombia's inspiration and 
learning may be as exhaustless as are the precious mines which reach 
far down beneath the soil of our country! 

Nicolas Garcia Samudio, 
Of the Colombian Academy of History. 
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